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How Does Freedom of Information 
Affect You? 


MR. McBURNEY: I have asked Dean 
Olson to present our fourth speaker 
and special guest on this Northwestern 
University Reviewing Stand broad- 
cast. 


MR. OLSON: I am very proud to 
present as our distinguished guest 
this morning an outstanding figure in 
world journalism in 1951, Dr. Gainza 
Paz, the editor of La Prensa. 


MR. McBURNEY: Thank you, Mr. 
Olson. We are delighted to have you 
with us, Dr. Paz. 

Now, as you men know, we are dis- 
cussing the question, ‘‘What Does 
Freedom of Information Mean to 
You?’’ What is the case, Mr. Olson, 
for freedom of information? What 
values do you attach to this freedom 
of information? 


"Right of the People’ 


MR. OLSON: Let us first define the 
pronoun ‘‘you.’”’ We are not talking 
about ‘‘you’’ as newspaper men. We 
are talking about ‘‘you’’ as the people 
of America. Too many people in this 
country have the idea that we are 
always talking about freedom of the 
press and that it refers to newspapers, 
but this is a fundamental right of 
people themselves. When the founders 
of our republic set up this new ex- 
periment in government by the peo- 
ple, democracy went all around the 
world. We were surrounded by au- 
tocracy. They realized that their ex- 
periment could not succeed unless the 
people were kept informed of what 
their government agents were doing, 
and that task they entrusted to the 
newspapers who were in a position to 
keep the people informed on what 
their government was doing. 


MR. McBURNEY: Dr. Paz, how 
would you state the case for freedom 
of information? 


DR. PAZ: I completely agree with 
Dean Olson. I believe that the essence 
of a representative government con- 
sists in having a well-informed public 
opinion. The only way to have the 
public opinion well informed is through 
the knowledge of all the facts that 
relate to their activities as citizens 
and the activities of their government. 
So, I think that freedom of informa- 
tion is the most important freedom. 
If that vanishes, the essence of repre- 
sentative government and that of the 
democratic system disappears. 


MR. JONES: I think it is of interest 
to examine how we got this first 
amendment which guarantees us free- 
dom of the press and freedom of 
speech and freedom of religion. You 
probably remember the famous case 
in England in 1684 in which Charles 
II insisted that there be suppression 
of all the pamphlets and papers and 
so forth that were being written be- 
cause they were, he said, embarrass- 
ing to the government. He instructed 
the courts to shut down on all news- 
papers, and they did the same thing 
at that time that they did to you in 
Argentina when they suppressed La 
Prensa, and for the same reason, 
that you did not agree with the gov- 
ernment. 


First Amendment 


Now, that was very much in Thomas 
Jefferson’s mind, so that was the 
reason that the first amendment of 
the Constitution considers freedom of 
speech and freedom of religion and 
freedom of the press. 


MR. WALLACE: It seems to me, of 
course, the fundamentally important 
thing in democracy is freedom of the 
press, which is freedom of utterance, 
but freedom of information is enor- 
mously important as the complement 
of freedom of the press. It enables 
the public through the press to scru- 
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tinize, regulate and improve govern- 
ment. 


MR. McBURNEY: Do you mean, 
then, that we are in danger of losing 
this freedom? 


MR. OLSON: Yes, I am afraid gov- 
ernments everywhere, not only in 
other countries, but in our own are 
continually chiseling away at this 
right of free information of the people. 


MR. McBURNEY: How do they go 
about that in these totalitarian coun- 
tries? 


MR. OLSON: There is a very interest- 
ing parallel with Germany which I 
have often pointed out to my classes. 
I think one of the troubles is that our 
people get to take this right for 
granted. They get a little calloused 
about it. It doesn’t worry them. 
They get a little disgusted with our 
newspapers. Once in a while, perhaps 
some of our newspapers are not al- 
ways wholly responsible in the way 
they handle their news. The same 
thing was true in Germany. When 
Hitler came into power they had hard 
times. The people were disgusted 
with the press that was not providing 
the leadership and with the govern- 
ment that was not providing a leader- 
ship. When Hitler proposed, ‘‘We 
need fewer newspapers. They have 
to be regimented. They have to be 
disciplined,’’ the people said, ‘‘Sure, 
that’s right.’? They made no objec- 
tions. They signed away their birth- 
right for a mess of pottage. As a re- 
sult, very soon Hitler and Goebbels 
had them in a complete vacuum, not 
knowing what the government was 
doing; not knowing what was happen- 
ing in the rest of the world. They 
were in a position where Hitler could 
lead them around by the nose and 
take all their other rights away from 
them as well. 


'War Guilt’ 


DR. PAZ: I remember perfectly well 
reading a book by Under-Secretary 
of State Sumner Welles after his trip 
to Europe before the United States 
was involved in the war, in which 
Mr. Welles expressed his horror at 
the press of those two countries un- 


der the Fascist and Nazi regimes. 
And he said very clearly, too, that 
they were guilty in great part for 
what was happening in having led the 
world to that great war, because they 
only printed the party line, the propa- 
ganda, and suppressed the truth from 
the knowledge of the German and 


‘Italian people. 


MR. JONES: The American Society 
of Newspaper Editors has had a com- 
mittee working for four or five years, 
attempting to work out a convention 
through the United Nations that would 
have an agreement throughout the 
world of the members, at least, of 
the United Nations, on freedom of in- 
formation. And that convention they 
have tried to bring about has ended 
in complete futility, because they 
cannot get the members even of the 
United Nations to agree on what in- 
formation people are entitled to. 
That is not only the totalitarian coun- 
tries, but other countries like India. 


MR. OLSON: Isn’t the trouble that 
governments all over the world are 
becoming less democratic, more au- 
tocratic, more determined to hold 
power in their own hands, and they 
can only do that if they control infor- 
mation? 


MR. McBURNEY: That is a pretty 
broad statement, Mr. Olson. You said 
all over the world. Is that happening 
in the democratic countries? Are we 
being a bit academic to raise this 
problem so dramatically in a country 
as free as ours? 


Truman Directive 


MR. JONES: Only this week Mr. 
Truman has issued a directive which 
further restricts freedom of informa- 
tion by giving each one of the de- 
partment heads in the government the 
right to declare that information on 
a security basis is top secret and can 
be restricted. 


MR. WALLACE: But on the other 
hand, as long as we have freedom of 
the press, we can correct Mr. Tru- 
man. If the public which is too 
apathetic to the rights of the press 
and freedom of information awakens 
to its own responsibility, there will 
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be no difficulty under our Constitu- 
tion in correcting the officers of our 
government. 


Now, the Constitution never con- 
templated improving human nature 
by allowing freedom of utterance. So 
long as that is allowed, it is the fault 
of the people if they don’t get what 
they want. 


MR. OLSON: The trouble is our peo- 
ple don’t understand how their rights 
are being infringed upon. This new 
directive of the President is only a 
recognition of something which has 
been going on here for several years. 
These bureaucrats in Washington are 
getting to feel that they are not ac- 
countable to the public. They are 
above the public. They refuse to re- 
veal any of the records of what goes 
on in their departments. They refuse 
to give out any information except 
what the top man in that bureau de- 
cides is good for the people to know. 


"Secrecy in RFC' 


MR. JONES: That is perfectly true, 
Mr. Olson. I made a speech a year 
ago last April at Syracuse University 
in which I said that if I was going to 
look for a real scandal in Washington, 
I would investigate the Reconstruc- 
tion Finance Corporation on the basis 
that they had no setup over there 
whereby you could get any informa- 
tion about any of the loans or any- 
thing they did. I said that not know- 
ing anything about the individual 
cases that have come out since, but 
simply on the basis that you could 
not get any information from the 
RFC, and you know what has hap- 
pened since. It has been on the front 
pages for the last six months. 


MR. OLSON: That is another reason 
why these new directives go beyond 
what is sound. Newspaper men are 
perfectly willing to hold back on in- 
formation that is vital to our own 
defense, military information, even 
diplomatic information, but when our 
Defense Department holds that any 
of the contracts between government 
and businessmen are also secrets, 
then they are free to buy the way 
they wish, spend what they want and 
that encourages mismanagement; it 


encourages graft and corruption. The 
people are entitled to know what the 
government is doing with their 
money. 


DR. PAZ: I agree with Dean Olson 
and I also agree with Mr. Wallace 
when he said that as long as the 
country has freedom of the press, 
those evils can be fought, but the 
trouble is that sometimes the ever- 
growing power of the state very in- 
sidiously curtails the freedom of the 
press and then it is too late and they 
can very legally suppress those rights 
of freedom of information and many 
other rights. 


Decision on ‘Top Secret' 


MR. McBURNEY: Specifically on this 
security directive to which you have 
referred, Mr. Jones, somebody has 
to make the decision as to whether 
an item of information is top secret. 
After all, the press can’t decide that 
question. 


MR. JONES: Well, that is perfectly 
true, but it is so simple to define what 
is security. You would be amazed 
even in the Defense Department and 
in the State Department the matters 
that are marked with that big red 
label ‘‘Top Secret’’ when they are 
not top secret at all. I certainly agree 
that there ‘should be the proper se- 
curity on all matters that will be of 
value to the enemy, but there are 
ridiculous things which happen, as 
Jim Pope pointed out in his last re- 
port, when an Auburn, New York firm 
got a contract for the manufacturing 
of duck — you know, this duck mate- 
rial— and they announced that they 
were unable to give the amount of 
yardage or the price because that 
was a security matter. The thing 
goes into ridiculous lengths, and it 
seems to me there is never any effort 
to declassify these things. A thing 
may be a secret one day and the next 
day it is not a secret, but so far as 
the Defense Department or the State 
Department is concerned, it remains 
a secret, and it is proper knowledge 
that the public should have. 

Now, under this directive it includes 
every department. You and I are 
going to live to see the day when the 
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Mellon Art Gallery and the Battle 
Monument Commission in Washing- 
ton decline to give out information 
because it is security. You mark my 
words, that will happen. 


MR. McBURNEY: Do you share that 
apprehension, Mr. Wallace? 


MR. WALLACE: No, I don’t feel 
quite as deeply on that as my dis- 
tinguished colleague does. I think we 
have to realize that we can’t be per- 
fectionists in demanding freedom of 
information. There will never come 
a time when we can force people to 
have our judgment on what should be 
free. We can’t even get the President 
or the head of a federal bureau or 
the chief of the police or the sheriff 
or governor or businessman to tell us 
all we ought to know, if he thinks we 
should not know it. The only thing we 
can do is to remember that eternal 
vigilance is the price of everything 
that is worth having and that our 
vigilance doesn’t get us much unless 
the public is awakened, is vigilant 
and co-operates with us. 


Community Level 


MR. OLSON: We have been talking 
on the top federal level. I think the 
people ought to realize the same thing 
is happening on the local level. 


MR. WALLACE: That is what I am 
saying. Take it right down to the 
chief of police, the governor, the 
coroner, anybody. 


MR. OLSON: Even school boards are 
transacting their business without let- 
ting the public, which ought to know 
what is going on in the schools, 
know what they are doing about the 
public’s business. 


MR. McBURNEY: Dr. Paz, you are 
sitting here listening to the editors of 
two great American newspapers and 
the dean of a great school of journal- 
ism in a free country talking about 
the suppression of information. How 
do you react to that, anyway? That 
is, in the light of your experiences? 


DR. PAZ: I think that the first act of 
any dictatorship is to suppress free- 
dom of information. If they can’t 
make a frontal attack against the 


press, they try by insidious ways to 
capture and restrict that freedom of 
information. Then they try to create 
through government-controlled means, 
radio, newspapers, pamphlets, a unan- 
imous line of thought by feeding the 
people what they want the people to 
know and feeding also to them com- 
ments and articles which would lead 
to that uniformity. The result they 
hope for is only one opinion, one 
thought, one knowledge in the coun- 
try. That is why I believe that the 
only way to oppose those evil forces 
is to defend freedom of information. 
I absolutely agree with Mr. Wallace 
that that defense should not be con- 
fined to newspaper men only. They 
are doing their duty as well as they 
can, but the public, the people must 
realize that it is a matter of vital 
importance for them. 


"Growing Awareness’ 


MR. WALLACE: I think there is more 
consciousness now of the need of free- 
dom of information in addition to free- 
dom of the press than there was ten 
years ago, a hundred years ago, in 
this country, so I am not pessimistic 
when you compare the old days and 
these days and the future. 


DR. PAZ: I would ask you if that 
greater consciousness is not a con- 
sequence of the restrictions that have 
been imposed. 


MR. WALLACE: The consequence of 
restrictions and the agitation in the 
press against restrictions. 


MR. OLSON: I don’t agree with you, 
Mr. Wallace. Maybe more people 
are aware of it, but I think people 
have heard so much about this free- 
dom of the press that they think it 
is something that belongs to us, and 
it doesn’t. It belongs to people. A 
newspaper’s job is merely to try to 
ferret out the truth and give it to the 
people to whom it belongs. 


MR. JONES: Absolutely, and we need 
the help of the people in doing it, 
their sympathy. 


DR. PAZ: I absolutely agree. I think 
the people are interested in having 
good physicians, good medical as- 
sistance, good engineers and good 
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lawyers; but it is not a situation in 
which they are only interested in 
good physicians, good medical as- 
sistance, good engineers and good 
lawyers. They are also interested in 
having good information and accurate 
reporting of news without any difficul- 
ties, without any restrictions. And 
they have the right to expect it. 


MR. McBURNEY: What forces are 
operating here in our own country 
to suppress freedom of information? 
Do you think there is any conspiracy 
afoot here? What goes anyway? 


News from Other Countries 


DR. PAZ: I would not speak about 
what is going on in your country, be- 
cause I am not familiar enough with 
it, but I think your people have a 
right to know what is going on abroad 
in every other country, and every re- 
striction to the free flow of news from 
other countries affects the right of 
the American people to know what 
is happening. 


MR. McBURNEY: Are you saying 
that we have a right to information 
from your country, Argentina? 


DR. PAZ: Of course. 


MR. McBURNEY: And are you say- 
ing that we have a right to informa- 
tion from Russia? 


DR. PAZ: You have the same right 
of information from Argentina that 
the Argentines have to have informa- 
tion from the United States. 


MR. OLSON: And we live so close to- 
gether in the world today and are 
so dependent upon each other that 
what happens in every other country 
affects the lives of each of us here in 
America. 


MR. WALLACE: We should recognize 
that the development of the two Amer- 
icas depends very largely upon our 
getting information from one _ con- 
tinent to the other flowing freely, 
economic and military information. 


MR. OLSON: If I may remind you, 
we have had, since 1936, this Buenos 
Aires Convention of the Pan-Ameri- 
can Union which states that any in- 
fringement on freedom in any one of 


these twenty-one republics is a mat- 
ter of immediate concern to every 
other republic, and yet, we are los- 
ing this thing by default. 


Chapultepec Agreement 


DR. PAZ: I may add that you have 
also the Chapultepec agreement in 
which every one of the twenty-one 
participating nations signed the rec- 
ommendation in the sense of allowing 
the free access to sources of informa- 
tion, and if everyone recommended 
that to all the other twenty nations, it 
implies that this one who recom- 
mends it also commits itself. 


MR. JONES: From the standpoint of 
operation, I think many countries to- 
day are simply giving lip service to 
freedom of information. I remem- 
ber, you were talking about the ar- 
ticle in the Argentine Constitution 
which guarantees freedom of the 
press. It is almost taken from our 
first amendment in which it says that 
the Congress shall not pass any act 
that limits it in any way. The Rus- 
sian Constitution provides for freedom 
of the press. As I say, they all give 
lip service to it, but from the actual 
operation of the government, it is not 
carried out in any way. That is the 
one thing that I am fearful about in 
this country. As Wallace says, we 
need vigilance in defending every 
single one of these things, whether it 
is an alderman in your town or a 
sheriff or a governor or the Presi- 
dent of the United States who sup- 
presses information. Any time any- 
body tries that, we have to step on it. 


MR. OLSON: One of the things that 
has concerned us is this: If a great 
newspaper like La Prensa could be 
suppressed, we worry that this might 
give similar ideas to other near dic- 
tators in what we may call our own 
neighboring yard here. Of course, 
it happened in just the last two or 
three days. El Tiempo in Havana, 
Cuba was suppressed just the other 
day. 


MR. WALLACE: What the press of 
the United States needs is more serv- 
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ice of the lips, genuine service by the 
people of the United States in behalf 
of freedom of information and in be- 
half of upholding in every way free- 
dom of the press. 


MR. McBURNEY: Now, I gather 
from this discussion that in your 
opinion in the totalitarian countries, 
certainly, and possibly here in our 
own country, that government is 
usually the villian in this piece. Is 
that right? 


MR. OLSON: Government often with- 
out realizing what it is doing. We see 
developing here in our own country 
the signposts of the danger that has 
happened in other countries. 


MR. McBURNEY: Are there any spe- 
cial interest groups that enter into 
this at all? 


MR. WALLACE: Special interest 
groups usually have managed to in- 
fluence the government of the United 
States in a degree that many peo- 
ple do not understand. 


MR. McBURNEY: When I refer to 
special interest groups, I am think- 
ing of lobbies; I am thinking of 
criminal organizations, that type of 
thing. 


MR. OLSON: Well, we have had a 
most interesting case down in Lake 
Charles, Louisiana where you have 
had this tie-up between a criminal 
gambling syndicate and the local law 
enforcement office. It has resulted 
in the indictment of a courageous 
editor who dared tell the truth to his 
people of what was happening in their 
own community. 


MR. JONES: And that can be cor- 
rected through politics if the people 
are sufficiently interested in that 
area. 


"Apathy of the People’ 


MR. McBURNEY: Well, why, gentle- 
men, would the people lose their in- 
terest in this freedom? You seem to 
fear an apathy on the part of the 
people. Do you think that that could 
stem at all from some irresponsibility 
in the press? 


MR. JONES: I really don’t think so. 
You go back to the time of Lord 
Bryce when he wrote the ‘‘American 
Commonwealth.’’ He pointed out at 
that time the amount of corruption in 
the American municipal government. 
That was more than fifty years ago. 
Then we get up to the point of the 
Kefauver Committee and the country 
seems to be very much astonished by 
this. That sort of thing has been go- 
ing on for a long time. But the thing 
that bothers me is that I think there 
is more apathy from a moral and 
spiritual standpoint today in the 
United States than there ever has 
been. 


MR. McBURNEY: Well, Mr. Jones, 
why do you think they have that 
apathy? 


MR. JONES: Why do they have that 
apathy? They don’t seem to care 
how anyone makes money so long as 
he makes it and just so long as it 
is legal. 


MR. McBURNEY: Is it because we 
are getting too big and too imper- 
sonal in our relationships? 


MR. JONES: I think we are getting 
too rich. 


MR. WALLACE: When Lord Bryce 
wrote his book, we were investigating 
interests which contributed improper- 
ly in party politics and they were giv- 
ing peerages in England for doing the 
same thing. 


MR. JONES: But, 
politics today? 


MR. WALLACE: Certainly. 


isn’t that party 


Irresponsibility 


MR. OLSON: I am not entirely will- 
ing to go along with Mr. Jones in a 
complete white-wash of the American 
press. I think our papers have shown 
irresponsibility at times and often we 
are so interested in selling a news- 
paper and getting a scoop that may- 
be we haven’t been as responsible as 
we should in presenting the news. 
And, therefore, the people sometimes 
question this freedom of the press, 
but I think the big trouble is that we 
have had these liberties for so long 
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that we have begun to take them for 
granted. 


DR. PAZ: That is what I was going 
to say, that you have had that liberty 
and perhaps the apathy that Mr. 
Jones was referring to, but I am 
certainly sure that no United States 
citizen and no American citizen—and 
by American, I mean the three Amer- 
icas—would voluntarily relinquish his 
right to a free press. The suppres- 
sion of a free press and freedom of 
information is done insidiously, tak- 
ing advantage of that apathy, and 
when they have realized what they 
have lost, it is too late. It is much 
easier to protect freedom than to re- 
gain it when you have lost it. 


"Criticism a Right’ 


MR. WALLACE: One of the cher- 
ished, and _ reasonably © cherished 
rights of the people, by the way, is 
to criticize the press. It is a right 
frequently exercised with good effect. 


MR. JONES: Yes, but, Doctor, let 
me ask a question. In the past dec- 
ade or two we have had Hitler, we 
have had Mussolini, Peron and all 


these other dictators. Now one man 
cannot walk into a country and con- 
trol it, and so forth, without the con- 
sent and the help of the people. We 
say, ‘‘Yes, people want the freedom 
of the press, they want their free- 
doms and so forth,’’ and yet, we have 
had so many illustrations where the 
people turn to a man who wants to 
be a dictator. I would just like to 
have your comment on that. : 


DR. PAZ: But you forget that all 
those men you were mentioning did 
not say, ‘‘I want to suppress the free- 
dom of the press.’’ They said, ‘TI 
want you to have a really free press.”’ 
They pretended that the press they 
had was not free. In that, I also 
want to add that all the attacks 
against the free press, all the stipula- 
tions which have been going on for a 
long time against the free press, 
either as they come from the Fas- 
cists, Nazis or Communist sources, 
use the same language, the same 
words, the same line of thought. 


MR. WALLACE: Did not Peron say at 
one time that there wasn’t... . 


ANNOUNCER: I am sorry to inter- 
rupt but our time is up. 
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New Republic 125:10-12, Jl. 2, ’51. “‘Nehru’s Battle with the Press.” K. 
SHRIDHARANI. 


Comments on the reaction of the Indian press to new laws abridging 
freedom of speech and of the press. 


Newsweek 37:60, Mar. 19, ’51. ‘‘Better a Free Press.’’ 


Reactions to the speeches on freedom of the press made by Attorney 
General McGrath and Secretary of Commerce Sawyer. 


Newsweek 37:50-1, Apr. 30, ’51. ‘‘What Is a Free Press and What Are Its 
Perils? Ten Views.’’ 

Ten representative journalists comment on the responsibility of the press 
and the threats to its freedom. 


Saturday Review of Literature 34:8-9, Mar. 24, ’51. ‘“‘SShadow of Global 
Censorship.’’ C. BINDER. 

The U. S. delegate to the U. N. Committee on Freedom of Information 
discusses the effects of various representatives to the U. N. to restrict freedom 
of information and tells why he considers this a harmful policy. 


Saturday Review of Literature 34:22-3, My. 26, ’51. “‘Storing Up Trouble.”’ 
H. BRUCKER. 

To avoid the suspicion of those parts of the world which do not have a 
free press our press needs further strengthening through self-reform. 


Science News Letter 59:140, Mar. 3, ’51. ‘‘Menticide Called Crime.’’ 
“Psychologist urges that intervention in the human mind be declared 
an international offense against the rights of man...” 


Time 57:67, Mar. 19, ’51. ‘Censorship? No and Yes.” 
Two Cabinet members issue conflicting statements on the need for 
voluntary press censorship. 


United Nations Bulletin 10:210-13, Mar. 1, ’51. ‘‘Draft Convention on Freedom 
of Information.’’ R. NORIEGA. 

The text of the United Nations Draft Convention on Freedom of Informa- 
tion with a discussion of the problems involved in arranging for and maintain- 
ing freedom in countries of widely varying constitutions. 


United Nations World 5:22-4, Aug. ’51. ‘‘How Free Shall the Press Be?’’ 
K. AZKOUL and C. BINDER. 

The Lebanese and U. S. representatives to the U. N. Subcommission on 
Freedom of Information present conflicting viewpoints on restrictions. 


Vital Speeches 17:310-12, Mar. 1, ’51. ‘‘Draft Convention on Freedom of In- 
formation.’’ C. BINDER. 

The position of the United States in regard to restrictions on free circula- 
tion of information is explained to a United Nations committee. 
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